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AST HAT A 


WECTH CWTK TOHAGATH CTRIKR OTEYR YET RED- 
TAPW RCEAENCKATW COROPA, KAAKHAOHCKATW. 


Ww Asiyx Gerecrsdyx so Eatinome anurk rhA 


HAwerw ittta Xpra. 


Hocaka¥ime  gakieTREH- 
NAIMK OTUEMS, BOE GANNO- 
radcuw noSvdemg =—enno- 
wEARIBATH GAMHATO ft 'TO- 
romat tia, CAA AUTO 
iia XPTA, coBepMiNNA Bx 
RRECTBE H COBEPUIENNA BX 
wastuecrek: AeTHHNW BTA 
4 fernnnw ‘AskKA, ‘TO- 
rome AQ adm a Tad: 
EAnnorSyna OFS no BIRE- 
eres, fi GANNosSyINA ‘TO. 
rome MAMK 10 YAREME- 
erey: no seem’ wémx no- 
AOBHA, KpOmR rphya: pom- 
Afuna apimae BEKx D CIA 
No sKECTSS, 6x nocakynie 
mE Anil TOFOMAL, PAA HACK 
A paAn NAMErW  cHacéniA, 
@ mjin jie Bropoanust, 
no vasrkvecrs¥: Gannaro 





Hi TOrOmAE XPTA, cia, TAA, 
EAuNopOAnaro, 60 ABSTx 
ECUECTRAYK MECANTHW, NE- 
HQAvKHHW, NEPARAEARNW, NE- 
pAZASYNW NORNABAEMATO,| HK 
KAKome paganyin §— ABSrx 
ECricTsR NoTPEAAEMY 60- 
EAMNENTEMS, MAME IRE COKPA- 
HAEMY cKOKETBS KoMrWwRAO 
ECTETBA, BO GANNO ANE 
A 60 GaunY Ynorrdce toso- 
KSnadcmarw:| HE HA ABA 
AKUA pAgthKAEMATO HAH 9A3- 
AthaAcauaro, HO GAMHATO A 
TOrOMmAE iia, H GAHNO- 
fOANATO BIA 6A0BA, AA iia 
Ker, taKome Apébat nppouse 
W NEMK, H TAKOME CAMK FAB 
iiiex prox madun wdcs, i 
riKome NnpEAARE NAME CV MBOAK 
Orgyx wAwnys. 








DOGMA 
of the Dual Nature of Jesus Christ as assented to by 
the Fourth Ecumenical Council at Chalcedon 
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ERUHVHAA WEPKOBb 





PACIOPAXEHMA M0 SKSAPXATY 


Ilo pacnopsxeHnw BpicokonpeocsaulenHehwero 
Makapus Apxuvenuckona Aneytckoro u Cepepo-Ame- 
pukaHckoro, 9k3apxa MockoscKkoi Ilarpuapxuu no 
CesepHoii uv KOxHOK Amepnke: 


1) ApxumaHaput Jlocudeti (MsBanyenko) Ha3sHa- 
yeH Hacrostenem Can ®panunckoro HukoaescKoro 
Co6opa. 

2) Ilporonepeii Peopruii Llyuypa HasHayen Hacto- 
aTeemM Jlonesckoi Csato BaaaumuposcKoi LlepKsn. 


3) Ilporonepei Ilerp Kotaapos HasHa4en Hacto- 
atenem TpaHi Panuazckoi Csaato HukonaescKoi 
Le PKBH. 

4) Ilporovepei Ilerp Benepko HasHa4en Hacrto- 
ateatem MourctayHcKo XpucropoxsecTBeHCKOH Wep- 
KBH. 

5) Ilporonepei Konctantun KacaTKHH Ha3Ha4eH 
HacTosTesem I obAMHPOpACKO WepKBH, 


6) CsaamenHuk Bacunui Kpewek 3a Tpyabl no 
yctpoenuio Betonckoro npuHxofa Harpaxksaetca 
CKY®bEM. 


7) CaauenHuk Voanx Touyap, xactosteab Muwa- 
BOKCKOH MuxainoBcKo WepKBH 3a NepeXxO’ B 1OpHC- 
AMKUHIO pacKO.IbHHYeH MHTPONOJHH, BOSraBAAemMon 
MHTpono/HTOM JleOHTHeM — 3anpellaeTCA B CBALLEH- 
HOC.1yKEHHH HW HCKIOUaAeTCA H3 CMHCKOB KIMpa Pyc- 
ckoi [TpapocaaBHoi LlepKsu 6e3 npaBa mpHema o6- 
paTHo. Bce Harpaabl nonyyenHple B IlarpHapweii 
LlepKBvH C4UHTATb HeLeHCTBHTe/IbHbIMH. 


YnpaBasiouni Jlenamu SkK3apxara: 
IIporonepeii Hocu@ JisBonunk 
Cexpetapp Enapxuvanbuoro Coseta: 


IIlporoavakon MnnoKkentuit Cemos 





CBATBIE PYCCKOW WEPKBH 


Hos6pp (no crapomy cTHI0) 


4 Cs. Baaxennnii Cumon Wppbernenkuii Xpuera 
paqu Wpo,usnii. 
Om. [penoqo6nnii Hukangp Topo,noesepcrnii. 


5 Cs. Hona Apxuennckon Hosroposckuii. 


6 Cs. Ipenogo6nni Bapaaam XythacKnii. 
Cs. Ipenoso6nnit Jyka Ileyepcxnii. 
Cs. Tepman Apxuennckon KasancKnii. 


~] 


Cs. I[peno,o0nsifi Rupuaa Hosoesepcxuii. 
Cs. [penoqo6nnii 3ocuma Bop6osomcknit. 


8 Cs. I[penoqo6naa Mapda (Mapua) IIckoscraa. 
9 Cs. Ipenogo6unit Onncudop Meyepcrni. 


11 Cs. Baaxennnfi Makcum Mockoscruii Uyjo- 
TBOpell. 


Cs. Maprupuii 3erenenknit. 
12 Cs. Moana Baacatnii Pocroscknii. 
14 Cs. [penogodunfi ®uannn Upanceni. 


16 Cs. Ipenoxodnni Cepruti Masonnnexcknii. 


17 Cs. penoxodnsiti Haxon Urymen Pagonexcruii. 
19 Cs. Upeno,o6nsi Bapaaam [eyepcrnii. 
20 Ca. Hpenogo6uniiit Jnoqop Wpperopexuii. 


22 Cs. Baaros. Kuasb Muxana Taepcxoii. 
Cs. Baaros. Kuasp Aponoax (Ilerp) Baaqumn- 
po-Boantacrnii. 
23 Cs. Cs. Baaros. Kus3b Azexcanap Hescxnit. 
Cs. Mutpodanuii Enuckon Boponercruii. 
24 Cs. Myyennx Meprypuiti Cuoszencenii. 
Cs. Upenoqoousii Mepxypuit Tevepcrnit. 
Cs. [[penoqo6nni Cumon Cofirnucknii. 


26 Cs. Manoxentuii Enuckon Upryreeuit. 


Cs. Wakos Enuckon Poctoscruii.. 
Cs. Baaros. Kua3sp Beesosog (Tappuna). 


28 Cs. Peogop Apxuenuckon PoctoscKknii. 
Cs. penoqo6nni Upunapx Poctoscknit. 
Cs. Woann Apxnennckon Hopropoackui. 


29 Cs. Ipenoxo6nnti Herrapuii Mevepcruii. 











Editorial 
Archbishop Adam 
S. I. Gussiev-Orenburgsky 












ENWMHAA WEPKOBb 


Taasupii Pegantop -— C. UW. Fyces-Open6yprcnni. 
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NOGHAHNE 
NATPHAPXA MOCKOBCKOTO M BCEA PYGH ANEKGHE 


NPEOCBALLEHHbIM APXHTACTbIPAM, BOTOJIFOBHBbIM TIACTbIPAM, 
YECTHOMY HHOUYECTBY H BEPHbIM YAJIAM 
PYCCKOM TIPABOCJIABHOM LLEPKBH 


Pycckaa [IpapocnaasHaa Llepkosb, B eaHHeHHH CO BCemH ABTOKedpaJbHbIMH 
[Ipasocnapubimu LlepKBamn, BCIOMHHaeT HbIHe TOPxKeCcTBO I lpaBocraBua Ha YeTBep- 
Tom Bcesenckom Co6ope no cayyat 1500-of% ero roxoBuiMHE!. Stor Cob6op, co- 
3BaHHbIii B OKTAOGpe 451 r. B XaKuMOHe, OCYAKA epeTHYeckoe y4eHHe EsBTHxua, 
HcKaxKaBlee HCTHHY BorovesopeyectBa, H MpHHA LOrMatT 06 MMOcTaCHOM HJM 


JIM4YHOM COCJHHCHHH JABYX eCCTeCCTB B JHE Tocnoxa Hawero Vucyca Xpucta. 


Bcero Muib 3a 20 neT 40 9TOrO co6bITHA TpeTHi BcenencKunii Co6op, 6biBmuii 
B Eqece, ocyaua epecb Hecropus, HeyectuBo yuuBuero, uto Xpucroc, poxuB- 
wniica oT IIpecsaTou Jlespi, 6bim TOKO COBepUIeHHbIii YeTOBeK, CAyKMBUINA OON- 
Telbio M OpyaHeM boxectsa. A cyemyipve Estuxua Bnataio B Apyryi KpaiiHoctTs, 
moO KOTOpOH 4YeOBe4ecKOe ecTecTBO B Mucyce Xpucte 6bi10 normomeHoO Boxe- 
CTBOM MH MOTOMY B H€M HYXKHO MpH3HaBaTb OHO Boxweckoe ecrecrBo. Ecam Hecto- 
pHaHCTBO B CBOMX KpaiHHX BbIBOAaX OTBeprato BONTOULeHHe ChIHa Bowus u VMc- 
KynueHHe MM pola Yen0Be4eCKOrO, TO EBTHXHAHCTBO ynpasqHAO B CHIHe Boxwnem 
NeHCTBUTEIbHOCTh YENOBEYECKOFO eCTECTBa H, CA€LOBATEbHO, OCTABANO ero Kak 


Obl HEHCKYIWICHHbIM, 





O@uunarbubii exemecaunbii *ypHan JK3apxata PyccKoi Mpasocaasnod Wepksn 8 Amepnne 


floanacka ua roxy — 3 yoaaapa. 3a-rpannuy — 4 gonnapa, Orjexsunii nomep — 25 nerros. 





ENMUHAA WEPKOBb 





XankugoucKuii Co6op ocyava MOHOdusHTCKyIO epecb EsTuxua H B ONpoBep- 
*KeHHE €€ NPHHAN cuelywulee Bepoonpenesienne: <Ilocnetya cB. Orilam, Bce Cco- 
riacHO HayyaeM HCnOBeALIBaTb OAHOFO u TOTO xe CbIHa, Tocnogza Hamero Mucyca 
Xpucta, copepuieHHoro Bp Boxectse, copepuieHHoro B YeOBeYeCTBe, HCTHHHO 
Bora, HCTHHHO Ye10BeKa, TOTO *Ke M3 pa3syMHOHi AYWIM HM Tera, eAMHOCyULHOrO OTL 
no Boxectsy vu Toro *Ke EMMHOCYUIHOTO HaM MO YeTOBeYeCTBY, BO BCeM NOLOOHOrO 
HaM, KpOMe rpexa, pox XeHHOrO npexze BekoB oT OTHa no boxectBy, a B nocnex- 
Hve HH pau Hac M paqu Halero cnaceHus oT Mapnu Jlesni boropoxuup no 
yemopeyecTBy, O1HOrO HM TOTO xe Xpucta Cpina Tocnoxa eAMHOpOAHOTO B ABYX 
eCTeCTBAX HECJIMNTHO, H€H3MeHHO, Hepa3sfebHO. Hepa3ly4HO MOSHABaeMOrO, He B 
Ba Mila pacceKaeMoro HIM passersemoro, HO OHOTG K Tore xe CbIHa, EnnHO- 
pogzxoro, Bora Cnosa, Pocnoza Uucyca Xpucta, Kak B ApeBHOCTH mpopoKH O Hem 
u Kak Cam Tocnogp Uucye Xpucroc Hay4Ha Hac, HM KaK nepewan HaM CHMBOJI 
OTILOB>. 


Buipaxkaa elicTBHTembHOe OTHOWIeHHe Mexay BoxwkecKHM WH YeOBe4eCKHM 
ectecTsom B JIMue CnacuTeia, 3TOT LOrMaT MpekctTaBlAeT AIA Hac Hesbi61emoe 
OcHOBaHHe HoroyenoBeyecKOi *XH3HH. CpeqoTouneM OHO aABIAeTCA LlepKoBL Xpu- 
cTOBa, KaK BHAMMBIii co13s Bora c 4erosekamu, Kak LlapcrBo Bowne Ha 3emue. 
Tlo6opaa 370 u ero ucKyueHHe, Bepyroulme BO Xpucte BoccoexnHsAoTcaA B LlepKBu 
c BoxkecTBeHHbIM HayajoM, T. e. mony4aloT 6narofxaTb Castoro Jlyxa, KoTOpas He- 
MOUIHBIX BpayyeT, OCKY1eBalOWMX BOCNONHAeT HM AapyeT HM OCTOHHCTBO CBIHOB 
Bookunx. 


He ocraetca BHe cMaceHHA M BCA OCTaIbHad Npupora, KOTOpas, NO cAOBy 
An. Tapa, c HamexK010 OKUAAeT CaBLI HM OTKpOBeHHA CBIHOB Boxkunx, «noTOMy 
4YTO TBapb, —- TOBOPHT OH, —- MOKOpHacb CyeTe He 1O6poBONbHO, HO nO BONE 
NOKOpHBUero ee, B HakexKle, 4TO uv CaMa TBapb OCBOGOxAeHa GyneT OT pabcTBa 
TIeHH10 B CBOGOy craBEI 4am Boxunx» (Pum. 8,.19-21). 


Tak pemaet Llepkosp XpucTosa Bonpoc Oo YemOBeKe, O ero BbICIIeM Ha3Ha- 
4eHHH, pellaeT He YYEHHEM TOJbKO, HO WeHCTBEHHO, npedaraa HaM nyTb 6naroue- 
CTHA HM MpaBAL, MYTb MOApaxkanua Xpucty. Ilo stomy nyTH npowo Hu npomOmKaeT 
HTTH BEJIHKO€ MHOXECTBO CBATLIX: YUNTeNeH Bepbl, MYYEHHKOB, CBATHTeNeH, mpe- 
NOMOGOHEIX, NOABHXKHHKOB pa3M4HEIx O6porzeterei u cayxenuii. Tlompaxkaa ux 
CBATOCTH, MbI CBOeH Bepow B bora, MONMTBOM, MOKAAHHeM, COCTpaaHHeM, MOABH- 
raMH 1106BM HM BCAKOM HHO NOGporeTenbIO BHOCHM B XKH3H_ Mpa GoroyenoBe4e- 


CKHe OTHOMICHHA, KOTOPbie YMHOXKalOT B HEM CTpeMseHHe K 1OOpy, cnpaBesuBO- 
CTH M MHpy. 


TakoBo »xuBOe Hacueqve Yerseptoro Bcenenckoro Co6opa; mapuiero — u3- 
BoneHHeM Jlyxa Caatoro uv oTuos Llepksu — Bbiciee BLIpPaxKeHHe Hauiemy MpaBo- 
C1aBHOMy BepOBaHHiO B HECJIMTHOe MW HepassenbHoe coetMHeHHe TIpuporL Boxe- 
cKO M MpHposL yenoBeyecKor B JImue Boroyenosexa Xpucta vu, caeqoBaTenbHO, 
B XPHCTHAHCKOM 2KH3HH. 


ITpasaHyaA 3TO BenMKOe cCOGbITHe, MbI NO6y2xK1aeMca elle GONee NPOHHKHYTECA 
SoroyenOBeyecKHM CMBICIOM Halllei 3CMHOM %H3HH WH CO3SHAHHeM cBOero XpHcTH- 
aHCKOrO 1ONTa — CaMOOTBEPKEHHO CYKUTh YeNOBeEYeECKOMY MHPy JeATebHbIM 
cormacoBaHvem 4enoBeyecKoroO Hayana c BoxkecTBeHHbIM, «<1a6bI BCe HeGecHoe HU 
SEMHOe COeCAHHHTE N02 I'naBow Xpucrom» (Ed. 1, 10). 


Byem xe He TONKO XpaHHTb, HO, NO NpUMepy CBATLIX, H BOMOMLATS BO OKUSHH 
cBoeH BeIMKY10 MCTHHY Hale BepLi, 3acCBULeTeALCTBOBAHHYW OTUAaMH UeTBepToro 








See ow 














EXUHASA WEPKOBb 





Bceaenckoro Co6opa. J|upacb xe HX peBHOCTH O 4XCcTOTe [TpaBocnaBHa, BOSpeBHy- 
€M O XKH3SHEHHOH MmpaBile ero — Ja MOCAYXKHT OHA OCYLLECTBIeCHHIO AVYUINX CTpeM- 
eHHii H Hake COBPeMeHHOrO YeOBe4eCTBa! 


B 9TH HM CBAULCHHbIX BOCNOMHHAaHH OOpaTHM TakxKe CBO B30p K CBaTeii- 


wei Mepycanumckoii LlepKsu, KoTopas 


o6ulelepKOBHbIM TOPXKeCTBOM COCIHHHCT 


HbIHe 1500-neTve cBoero naTpHapulecTBa, aHHOrO ei Ha XaiKHOHCKOM Co6ope, 
Kak «Mutponoznu Llaps Bekos»> u KaK Matepu Bcex xpHcTHaHcKHx Llepxseii. 


3Haa TpyAHbie OOcTOATebCTBa, B KAKHX MpoTeKaeT ceii4¥ac %KH3Hb H LeATeAb- 
Hoctb Mepycaaumcxkoro Ilatpwapxata, MOAHTBeHHO NOxKenaeM emy 6aromeHCTBHA 
M yclexa B BeJIMKOM ele COXpaHeHHA OCTOMaMATHBIX MecT CasxTOi SemaH, Ha 
KOTOPOH POAMJICA, KH, YUH HW CTpagzan boroyenosex, Tocnogzb Haw uv Cnacutenb 


Wucye Xpuctoc. 


AJIEKCHM, Matprapx Mockosckuii wx Bcea Pycu 


Mocxsa, 11 okra6pa 1951 roga. 








YETBEPTbIM BCESIEHCKMM COBOP B XAJIKMMOHE 


(8 oxmadpa — 1 noabpa 1451 2.) 


3SHauenne IV-ro Bceasexckoro Cobopa Tak BelHKO 
JAA XPHCTHAHCKOTO yYeHHA WOTOMy 4TO JlesaHuaA ero 
OOHHMAWT CcOOOW OOMMpHE KPyr CAOKHBIX H CAMBIX 
BaKHHX BONpOCcOB OorocaoBcKol MBICAM H WepKOBHO! 
2KH3HH. 

Ilo cBoemy JorMaTHueckoMy 3HayeHHW 9TOT Cobop 
paBnosnayntesen Codopy Hukelickomy, oupejqeans- 
memy I[papocaapunit CumBoa Beps. On yctaHoBHa 
peadbHoe H JWGHOe EAUACTBO Xpucta, OUpeseAMB pas- 
muune Byx ectecTB BO Xpucre. Onpexerenne XaaKu- 
Rouckoro Cobopa Jera0 B OCHOBY BOs3peHHh Aarbueli- 
mux Beesenckux Codopos. Tak, Jlormar 00 HkOHOTO- 
YATAHHH pexkye BCerO HaXOAUT CBO ONOpy B ero 
BepoolpeereHHn. 

Beanko Takike H KaHOHMYeCKOe 3HAYeHHe Nadku- 
yoncKoro Codopa. CBouM 28-M I1paBHJOM OH ykasad 
Pumckomy Ilarpnapxy ero MecTo B pay aBroKedadb- 
HBX epBOHepapXxoB, UpeOcTaBAAA eMy TepBeHCTBO 
yectH. Bropoe mecto CoOop ompeserIMA apxHeluckKo- 
ny KoncraHTHHOMOAbCKOMy, HMeWOMeMy paBHy!0 WecTb 
¢ enuckonoM Puma, TOUHO 0O03HadHB HM TeppHTOpHO 
KoncraHTHHOnOAbcKOH WwpHcAMEWnH, — a HMeHHO: 
oxpyra Tonruiickuii, Aculickuli u ®paxniicknii. Ta- 
KOe OUpekeseHHe TePPUTOPHH BLISBAHO ObIAO cayuaeM 
He3saKkOHHOFO BTOpKeHHA NOHCTAHTHHOMOABCKOTO ap- 
xnenuckona AnaTolna B ellapxHw AHTHOXHiicKyN. 
Takum O6pasom Cobop noATBepAHA TOpxAKecTBO codop- 
Horo yupaBrenna B IlepKBu. 

Tpetbe sHavenne XaaKuAoucKoro cobopa — ecTb 
BHAYeHHe HCTOPHYECKOe, OTPASHBIMeeCA B lepROBHOM 
H TpakancKol wAABHH TOPO BPeMeHH: ClOAa OTHOCSATES 


oTgetenue OT Boctounoli Lepkeu orpomHoro mMonodpH- 
3HTCKOTO epeTHYecKOro OOMECTBAa; CBABAHHHe ¢ HUM 
BolHeHHA B Cupun, Eruute u Uasectane; o6pas0na- 
HHe Ha MOHO(USHTCKOH AorMaTuke ApmaucKoli Ilep- 
KBH; OUpaBlanne OlaxenHOrO Peoxoputa H T. J. 

Hakonell wetpeptoe sHayenHe 9Tord Codopa 3a- 
KAWGAeTCA B TOM, YTO OH Aad BaKHbIe OCHOBAHHA lA 
pas00sayeHuaA s3adayxenuii pHMCKO-KaTOIM4eCKHX 
OorocaoBoB. Pumckas [lepkoBb He IIpHHHMaerT Jlorma- 
ta IV-ro CoOopa, cunTad ero H3AHIIHHM, Tak, Kak B 
OcHOBY pemeHHii CoOopa AerKO JOrMaTHyecKoe 110- 
caanHe «Tomoc»> mann .IbBa I Kk apxuenuckony hou- 
CTAaHTHHONOIbCKOMY @PaaBnany. O_Hako Tomoc mann 
JIbBa BHI3Bal Y MHOTHX yuacTHHKOB Codopa comHeHHA 
H Ob MPHHAT TOAKO Doce TOTO, Kak 5 Ane cHenH- 
albHasd KOMHCCHA eFO H3y4ada, CpaBHABas ¢ Bepo- 
OupeeACHHAMH LepBHX Tpex Bceasenckux Codopos u 
TROpeHHAMH OTHOB LlepKBH H TOAbKO nocze 9TOrO 
IpH3Hada ero MpaBocrzaBAHM. Takum OOpas0M ucxXoO,A 
H3 IIPHHHMa, YO Kak Ni Cobop cBOH NOCcTaHOB.Ae- 
HHA COrAAcOBHIBAeT ¢ BepoowpeerCHHAMA Tpe,me- 
cTBopaBmAx Codopon, «Jeanne» Codopa XaaKnjoH- 
CKOTO B KOpHe OTpHIjaeT PAMCKHH JOrMaT O HeLOrpe- 
mumoctu yuenna tanh B Ilepkeu ‘‘Ex Cathedra.’’ 

Ii tak, mecrscor TpuAnaTh OTn0B NaakHOHCKOrO 
Co6opa, caMoro MHOTOUNCACHHOTO NO CBOeEMY COCTAaBY, 
Kakoli TOAbKO sHata Hetopua Ilepken, nanern O1a- 
TOCAOBHAN HOTOcAOBCRYW HAYKRY H 3alORHAN NpABAAa 
NIM MpawocaaBAHX OorocaAOBOB H AAA HanpaBsenns 
Hx OorocaoBcKoh MBICIN. 





6 ENUHAA WEPKOBb 





0 MOJIMTBE 3A YCOMNLWMX COPOAMYEK 


Kakoii CBAULCHHOM 10JDKHa ObITh NaMATb O6 ycon- 
WMX HaluHx 67H3KHX Jin Hac, XPHCTHaH, 3HAlOWIHX 
O TOM, 4TO HET MepTBbIX B rpo6ax u y Tocnoda BCce 
*xUBbI! B Hauem cepaue maMATb 06 yMepluiux OpaTb- 
AX MW cecTpax OJDKHa ObITh BCera %*XHBOH BO MMF 
mo6Bu kK bory 4 6amKHemy. Bo uma 3TOK 1106BH MbI 
OKa3bIBaeM OTOUI€AWIMM OT HaC TY MOMOLIb, KaKOii 
BCe€ OHH KAYT OT Hac, yHecA C COOOW Bepy B TO, 4TO 
B HalllMx Cepaulax He yracHeT He TOJbKO HX MMS, HO 
M Halla 11060Bb CbIHOBHAA K pOAMTeAM, pOAMTe- 
en K 1e€TAM, 1060Bb APyKecKaw WH POACTBeHHAs, 
CBA3aBlIaA Hac C HAMM, MOKa AOporHe HaM MOKOHHH- 
KM HaXOMJIHCbh cpeau Hac. Hala 1000Bb K yMep- 
WWMM fOJDKHa ObiIThD 11060BbI0 AeHCTBeEHHOH, BbIpa- 
*KATbCA B Wemax. 

Kakue xe 206pbie fea, KaKyiO NMOMOLLb MbI MO- 
%#K€M OKa3aTb HalJHM YCONWHM O6paTbaAm? 

Mb Cc HHMH He MOpbipaemM WH He MOpBeM AO KOHILAa 
CBOMX AHeli AyxXoBHOrO OOmeHus. Tapa Llepksu He- 
OecHOH H 3eMHO Tocnoab Haut Mucyc Xpucrtoc 
OObeAMHAeT BCEX HAC, H HKHBbIX HW YMEPLIHX, B OAHY 
cembi0. Mp 3Haem v3 ci0Ba Boxus: «bor He ecTb 
Bor meprsbix, HO »*xMBBIX» (Md. 22, 32). Bce mui, 
w«uBbIe ZeTH LlepKsu XpucroBoli, H OHM, OTOWEeRUIHE 
OT Hac, cocraBasem onHy Craaty1o LlepKopb, KOTO- 
pad KMBET, YNPaBAeTCA, BOOLYWIEBAAETCA 11060BbN, 
npemyapoctbw, scemoryuiectsom Toro, Kto cTout 
BO rape ee Pocnoz0mM HauiMM Mucycom XpHcTom. 

Y wac ecTb octaBienHoe HaM Tocno10MmM BeanKoe 
cCpeACTBO AYXOBHOFO B3aMMHOTO O6ULEHHSA MOJIMT- 
pa. Moautsa BCeCMOrylilad CH-la, KOTOPanH npope- 
saeT He6eca, 20xonuT 10 IIpecrona boxbero, HH3BO- 
mut O6narocnopenue He6ecuoro Orua. Mbt HW 31eCcb, 
“MBA Ha 3emMie, HO 6OyAy4H pasly4YeHHbIMM pyr c 
Apyrom, HMeeM JyxoOBHOe o6uleHHe Mexy co6oi B 
MOJIHTBE: Mbl APyr 34 Apyra MOJIMMCHA H, ABIIAA 3TOH 
MOJHTBOH Mm060Bb Apyr KO Apyry, OObeMMHAeMCH 
AYXOM, He B3HPaw Ha paslerMOUlee HAC paccTOMHHe. 


VM kakopa CHa TaKOH MOAMTBEI Apyr 3a Apyra! 


Cs. anocton Ilapea npocua cBow nactTBy, 4TO6bI 
OHa MOJIH1aACh O HEM H O CHIC ero nponoBe lH, a CaM 
MOJIHJICA O TOM, 4TOGEI Tocno’b yKpenais.a xpHcTHaH 
Ha MyTH K Be4YHOMY cnaceHuw. HM cB. anocTo’ yTBep- 
“wKlaeT, UTO TaKaAd B3AMMHAaA MOJMTBA OOanaeT BeEIH- 
KOH cHI0H. Mbl BHAMM NpOABsIeHHe TaKO MOJMTBBI 
3 KHHrM JlesHHH AnocTOubCKHX, 4uTaA B Hei O 4y- 
mecHOM u36aBneHHH anocToja IleTpa u3 TeMHHULDbI. 
Kora anocToa HaXOAHJICA B 3aKJIOUeHHH, O HeM 
MOJIMAaCb BCA ETO nacTBa, H 4YyA0m Tocnoga, nocaas- 
wero anreja, anocToa ObIA UBSBeMeH M3 TEMHULB, 


«Kpenka, Kak CMepTb, 11060Bb>. 
(Tlecup Mecneit 8,6). 


A CKOJIbKO CJly4aeB 4yAOMeHCTBEHHOH CHIBI MO- 
JIMTBbI Mbl 3H4€M H3 X2KH3HH YrOAHHKOB boxkunx! Mbt 
3HaeM, KaK HeaBHO elle XKUMBUIMH CpeqH Hac mpa- 
BeAHHK, O. MoaHH KponwitaatcKni, nowyuasa co BCeXx 
KOHILOB 3€MJIM JIMYHbIC, MMCbMeHHbIe, TelerpadHbie 
MpOcbO6bl NOMO.IMTbCA 3a CKOPOAUIHX WH GONAMLMX, CO- 
Oupal 9TH 3aNHCKH HM TeerpaMMbl, CTaHOBHJICA Ha 
MOJIMTBY Y 2K€PTBeHHHKAa B alTape, Ka CBOM PyKH 
ka 3Ty TpyAy nucem, Bech OOpalllanich AVXOM B MO- 
JMTBY, Mcnpawnpad Onarociopenua Boxusa uuly- 
wm ero. HM aioan, nocaaBume npocb6y, 4uepes He- 
CKOJIbKO Heli, HEOOXOAMMBIX JIA TOrO, 4TOOHI 3Ta 
npocb6a noua 20 0. Moanna, HaXOAACb 3a MHO- 
ro TbICHY BepcT OT TOrO ropoga, rae 0. MoaHH tpy- 
AWJICA Ha CBOeM NOABHre, NonyYaH OGnerueHHe H 
ucuejeHHe. TakOBa CHa MOJIMTBBI. 

M Halla MOAMTBA 3a HaUIHxX LOPOrHx NOKOMHHKOB 
ABAACTCA CPEALCTBOM AVXOBHOFO OOULEHHA C HalliMMH 
VCONMUIMMH OTLLAMH, OpaTbAMH, CeCTpaMH, AeETbMH, AB- 
JseTCA nyTeM nepelaun HM rouoca Haulero cepAua. 
Mbt MouMMca 06 HX yOKOeHHH, Mpi npocum y Toc- 
NOija MHJIOCTH jn HHX, ZapoBanus LlapctBa HeGec- 
Horo. VM Hallia MOJMTBAa 3a CO6paTbeB He MO*KeT 
CCTaTbCA He YCJIbIWaAHHOH Tem, Kro caput Kaxk bili 
B3MOX BePyIOWlerO YeNOBeKa, Wake ele HE BbIPBAB- 
unica 43 rpyan. VW no HawHM MOJMTBaM, NO MOJNT- 
kam Bcei LlepKsu 06 yconuwmux, Tocnoab nocpinaet 
yieweHne WH O6nerueHHe AyulaM Tex, KOTOpbIe OT- 
xoaMiM K Hemy xoTa 6b c 3a4aTKaMH Bepbl, XOTH 
6m C Ha4asiOM, H HE AOBEAEHHbIM 0 KOHUA, NOKas- 
HHA B CBOHX rpexax- 

Eme 661buee 3HayeHHe HMeeT A19 AYU yconunx, 
Win HX MOCMepTHOrTO yTelleHHaA WH AIA O62er4ueHHA 
ux y4acTu, beckposnas ?Keptsa, npHHocumas 3a bo- 
*KecTBEHHOH JIutyprvei. Caatuteap Jiumutpuiit Po- 
cTroBCKHH roBopuT: «Ecan 6b TOKO MBI MOraAH ce6e 
MpeACTaBUTb, C KaKHM BOJIHeEHHeEM O*KHNAAeT AyUA 
yconmero TOH MHHYTbI, Kora Th BOE B XpaM 
Boxnii, Koraa nOsallh erO HMA AIA NOMHHOBEHHS, 
KOrAa BbIHeETCA 4YACTHILA 3a yNOKOH ero ayum! Kakum 
PalOCTHbIM TpeneTOM HanOAHHTCA ero Ayia, KoraAa 
9Ta YacTHla, no yctaBy LlepKsu, onycKkaetca B CBs- 
Ty Yay, ombinaetca Caatow Kposbiwo Xpuctosoii 
Npv MOJIMTBe COBepuInTenA GorocayxeHHA: «<OTMbiii, 
Tocnoan, rpexn nOMHHaBWHxca 3fe Kposnuw TRroew 
“ecTHOIO>! 

Koraa Mbi Camu 6yeM TaM, MbI NMO“YBCTBYeM, Kak 
6ylem HYXKMATbCA B 9TOH MOMMTBE O Ce6e? C KaKHM 
rpeneToM 6ylemM OXNMATh MOJMTBHI TEX, KTO OCTAa- 
HETCH KUTh NOCMe HAC H GYAeT NPHHOCHTH MOAHKTBY 
sa Hac nepea Tocnosom., 
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MosutBa — 3TO He TOKO CpeACTBO O6ULEHHA Ha- 


wei yw c AywWOou yconmero, HO 3TO — 206poe 
eno, e010 106BH, KakOe KaxKUbIi H3 Hac BO HMA 
m06Bu K CnacuTesi0 TBOPHT B OTHOWIEHHH Tex 61K3- 
KHX H JOPOrHx, C KOTOPbIMH MbI BMECTE KHIM, BMECTe 
MOJIHJIMCb, BMECTe BOSAbIXa/IH B AHH MOCTa B3OXaMH 
lUKaAHHA B CBOHX rpexax H BMeCTe NpeACTOAIM Me- 
pea Caatoi Yaweii. 

Ecau Thi xO4elUIb ClelaTb ele Apyroe no6poe 
meno aye yconwero, nota B MaMATb ero MHJIO- 
CTbIHIO GeaHOMy, Ceaii euse 4TO-HHOyAb LO6poe 
no BejeHHIO TBOerO cepalla, BO HMA YMOKOeHHA H 
cuaceHHA AYWH ZOpororo Te6e 4yelOBeKa. 

Yepes 9TH 106pbie Wea, KaKHe MbI COBEPLiaeM BO 
uMA yMepuinx, Tocnoxb nosaeT Hx AyuIaM CBoe 62a- 
rocnopenue, CBow Oreyeckyw 11060Bb. On — Bee- 
npaBeaHbi Cyaua u Orex age. OH AM He BOSMACT 
3a Halle Majoe ,o6poe zenro CBow 11060Bb TeM, 





KOrO MbI MOMHHaeM, BO HMA KOTO COBeplliaeM 3TO 
no6poe geno? On — Caaguaiwmi YrewutTenb Bcex 
CKOpOALIMX H YHbIBaIOUMX H, NPHHHMasA H3 HallHXx 
pyK, H3 Hawero cepilla ela 1106BH, cOBepliaembie 
bO HMA ycomluHx, OH 2H He OTBETHT CBOHMH MHI0- 
CTAMH Ayule TOFO, ube HMA MbI HOCHM B CBOeM Cepalle 
H BO HM KOFO MbI TBOPHM ZOOpoe Aen0? 

C nomoubio 6uarogatn Bowne nyctb B KaxKIOM 
WS Hac TOpHT, He YMHpas, He YMaJlAACb, He Mpepbi- 
Basch, 11060Bb K He6ecHomy Ory, H BO HMA ee Ja 
6yaeT cpean Hac Oombue HW 6oubuie S6paTomM6ua, 
Gorbwue 2e1 M06BH AIA %KHBbIX HaliHx COOpaTbeB HU 
NOOpbIX We WIA TeX, KTO OT Hac ye B Be4HOCT, 
HO #KeT OT HAC HHKOra He OTMazawulei K HHM 
106BH, 

H3 nponosean BiicokonpeocsauenHoro HuKkoJaa 
Mutponosnta Kpytuukoro u Kojomnenckoro. 
QKypHaa Mockosckoii Ilarpnapxun, 1951 r., Ne 5). 








The Priest's Spiritual Life 


By the Priest JoHN 


Rule of Ife 


He who lives according to rule, lives according 
to God. 

Keep order, that order may keep you. 

The Priest who draws up a good rule of life, and 
acts accordingly, does everything well and at the 
right time; he resembles a monk of whom one of 
the Saints writes: ‘‘He lives more purely, falls 
more rarely, rises more promptly, walks more wari- 
ly, receives grace more plentifully, reposes more 
securily, dies more hopefully, is cleansed more 
speedily, is rewarded more abundantly.’’ 

The Priests’ Rule is but an outline in which you 
must sketch in the details of your personal life. 
Do not make your rule of conduct over burden- 
some, or go so far as to fix a particular occupation 
for each hour of the day; let your rule be one that 
can be followed with cheerfulness and ease. Make 
a law never to abandon your rule from caprice or 
cowardice ; but only from necessity, or for the sake 
of charity, or of some real call of civility. Count 
the day as having been really lived which you have 
spent without breach of rule. 

When you are unable to observe every point of 
your rule, imitate a sailor who finds himself forced 
by the tempest to throw overboard part of his ear- 
go into the sea; sacrifice what is least essential, 
and do this with regret,—and no sooner than is 
absolutely necessary. 


Religious Exercises. 


Immediately after rising, or at the earliest op- 
portunity, make a half hour’s meditation. He who 





neglects mental prayer has no need of the Devil to 
lead him into evil, he runs towards it of his own 
accord. To meditate, and at the same time to per- 
sist in sin or lukewarmness, is impossible. 


Without the practice of mental prayer, no one, 
save by the miracle of God, comes up to the stand- 
ard proposed by Orthodox Christianity. Thus our 
minds are purified, our passions curbed, our ac- 
tions ordered, our excesses corrected, our character 
formed, our life adorned and regulated. ‘‘ Woe to 
thee,’’ writes St. Ambrose,’’ if losing little by little 
the habit of meditation, and consequently the 
knowledge of thyself, of thy charge, and of the 
burden laid upon thee, thou begin to live without 
holy and well-grounded misgivings: for these 
should be ever stinging and gnawing at thy con- 
sciences, and thou sholdst never cease from beg- 
ging light from God.’’ 

In the Priest we must distinguish what we may 
call two men: the spiritual man and the animal 
man. The support of the spiritual man is prayer 
and study: withdraw these two sources of life and 
he pines away: nothing remains but the animal 
man and his appetites. 

The night before prepare the subject of the me- 
ditation, such as may pass from the heart into dai- 
ly life. We leave off what we do not love; we love 
not what we do ill; we do ill what we do not pre- 
pare; thus he who neglects his meditation, ends by 
giving it up, or making it so ill, that to make it is 
tantamount to omitting it altogether. 

Fix your mind’s gaze upon Christ: above all 
mark His ways, ponder His sayings. Read daily 
the Holy Gospels. 
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The Life and Work of the Most Reverend 


Metropolitan Innocent 





The Rt. Rev. Innocent 
Bishop of Kamchatka, the Kuriles and 
the Aleutian islands 


The following short “Life” of Innocent Veniamin- 
ov, the greatest missionary of American Orthodoxy, 
is reprinted by special request from a booklet of 
the same name circulated in 1897 by The Most Rev 
erend Bishop Nicholas who was then head of the 
Church in this country. The booklet was published 
in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Metropolitan Innocent. 


Innocent, Archbishop of Kamchatka, the Kuriles 
and the Aleutian Islands, the ever memorable 
preacher of Christianity in the extreme East, was 
elevated to the vacant see of Moscow in 1867, on 
the demise of the celebrated Metropolitan Philaret. 


From the distant shores of the Amoor he went di- 
rectly to the first capital of Moscow—the heart of 
Russia. 


The town of Anginskoe in the Government of 
Irkoutsk was the home of Innocent. The register 
of the church in Anginskoe shows that ‘‘on the 
26th of August (old-style), 1797, the wife of the 
sacristan of the Church of St. Elias the Prophet, 
Kusebius Popov, bore him a son who was named 
John.’’ At five years of age John Popov commenced 
to study his alphabet, being instructed by his fath- 
er, who was at the time already afflicted with the 
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disease which brought on his death two years later, 
leaving a widow and four orphans, in extreme pov- 
erty. Fortunately the uncle of the orphans, a 
deacon of the same church, Demetrius Popov, in 
order to help the family somewhat, took the little 
boy John into his own home and continued teach- 
ing him. The little one learned so rapidly that in 
his eighth year he read the epistles in church, and 
by his clear reading afforded much consolation to 
the parishioners. The mother of the boy, observing 
her son’s success, desired to obtain his father’s 
vacancy for him, in order to support the family ; 
but this did not come to pass. At nine years of age 
John Popov was brought to Irkoutsk, where he 
was received as a student at the theological semi 
nary. 


At the seminary John surpassed all his school- 
mates in learning. Tall of stature, with a good fig- 
ure, and healthy, he was readily distinguished in 
their midst. At the time when John Popov entered 
the seminary, his uncle, with whom he had prev- 
iously lived, beeame a widower, and having taken 
the monastic vows with the name of David, he was 
transferred to Irkoutsk, making his home at the 
episcopal residence, having also been ordained to 
the priesthood; and here, as before, he continued 
to care for his nephew, who often visited him. Fath- 
er David was fond of mechanical labor; his nephew 
coming to him, often found him at work on some 
machinery ,and, looking on, assisted him, thus be- 
coming very fond of the mechanical art himself. 


At the seminary, during the time free of lessons, 
John always found occupation for himself; he 
would go somewhere apart from his schoolmates 
and read to himself, or else engage in building 
something. It was in this way that he made in one of 
the rooms of the seminary a water-clock. The frame 
and wheels were made with a common knife and 
awl, the face was made of writing paper, the point- 
ers of bits of wood. The water was poured into a 
pot of birch bark, and the dripping of it on a piece 
of tin beneath the pot sounded like the ticking of 
an ordinary clock; a bell sounded the hours. John’s 
fellow-pupils were very much amused by this. 


In 1814, a new rector of the seminary, guided 
by certain motives, thought it proper to change the 
surnames of the pupils. In giving names, the author- 
ities generally considered some characteristic of 
the pupil, which assisted in making up the name; 
for instance, one who was good-looking consequent- 
lv received the name Blagovidov (l.e. Good-looks) ; 
a pupil of quiet disposition was named Tihomirov 
(tiht is quiet and mir is the world; the final ov or 
off denotes the possessive case and generally can be 
translated as son, for instance Johnson). Veniam- 
inov was the name given to John Popov. He was 
thus named in honor of Benjamin, the Bishop of 
Irkoutsk, who was much loved by all, and who had 
died that same year. In 1817, John Veniaminov 





married, after which he was ordained a deacon 
for the Chureh of the Annunciation in Irkoutsk. 


Graduating from the seminary, John Veniamin- 

cy was appointed teacher of a parish school, and 
after a year was ordained a priest for the same 
Church of the Annunciation. In the course of his 
service (which was short, a little over two years) 
he won the esteem and love of his people as a good 
shepherd who cares for’‘his flock. The inhabitants 
cf Irkoutsk long remembered the even and grand 
church services of Father John ,likewise his kindly 
nature and pastoral cares. On Sundays, before the 
Liturgy, he would gather the children in the church 
and instruct them in Christian lessons. Only two 
years passed thus in which he enjoyed his quiet 
home life; soon he was to change it for a life full 
of privations, trouble, heavy labor and glorious 
undertakings. 
In 1823, the Most Holy Synod requested the 
ishop or Irkoutsk to send a priest to the Island 
’ Unalaska for the purpose of enlightening the 
natives with the Faith of Christ. Unalaska and the 
neighboring islands lie out a long distanee from 
Siberia ,between Kamchatka and America. The 
prelate informed the clergy of Irkoutsk, but no one 
was found immediately to accept the Holy Synod’s 
offer. No one desired to go to a strange and distant 
land. The Bishop was placed in an awkward situa- 
tion; the order of the Synod must be carried out, 
yet no volunteers could be found and he could not 
send any one against his will. Then it was that the 
priest of the Annuneiation parish, Father John 
Veniaminov, came forward and informed the Bish- 
op of his willingness to go to Unalaska. The Bishop 
was not a little surprised at this; he was sorry to 
lose such an exemplary clergyman. 


™ 
I> 
' 


It must be remembered that at the time this an- 
nouncement was sent to the clergy by the Bishop, 
lather Veniaminoy, as well as the other priests, 
cid not so much as think of accepting it. It hap- 
pened, however, that Father John, at about this 
time became acquainted with a certain John Kriuk- 
ov, Who had come to Irkoutsk from Unalaska. This 
newcomer, Kriukov, from the coast of America, 
had much to tell of Unalaska and of life out there, 
and he went so far as to persuade Father John to 
accept the Bishop’s offer. But no persuasion af- 
fected him. How Father John first became filled 
with the desire to go to such a distant land was 
revealed by him many years later in these words: 
“When that pioneer, John Kriukov, had already 
bidden me good-bye, and on his farewell-taking 
still continued to persuade me to go to Unalaska— 
and on that same day, taking leave of the Bishop 
‘in whose presence I happened to be then) he com- 
meneed telling of the devotion of the Aleuts to 
prayer and to listening to the Word of God (may 
the name of the Lord be blessed) ; I suddenly, it 
can be said, and completely became inflamed with 
the desire to go to such a people. I now vividly re- 
call to memory how I suffered with impatience, 
waiting for the moment when I could inform His 
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Right Reverence of my intention, and how he 
seemed to be surprised, saying only: ‘We shall 
see.’ ’ 

After a long hesitation the Bishop at last consent- 
ed. The family of Father John did not so much as 
suspect the rapid change in his determination. On 
coming home Father John said nothing of his in- 
tentions to his family. But, of course, such a sudden 
turn in his fate could not but reflect itself on him, 
so that it became apparent to those around him. 
During one of the family conversations, his little 
son, somewhat over a year old, came up to him. 
‘ather John took up him in his arms. ‘‘ My child,’’ 
said he, ‘‘where will your feet soon be a-walking.’’ 
[t was only then that his family realized what had 
happened. They begged him to change his decision ; 
they tried every method of persuasion, tears, wail- 
ings, threats. But he remained steadfast in his de- 
cision, and the family began its preparations for 
the long, strange journey. 


On May 7, 1823, Father John left Irkoutsk with 
his family which then consisted of his old mother, 
his wife, a son one year old, and a brother. 


First of all he went to his home, in rural An- 
cinskoe, and from there, after having offered a 
prayer service, took a barge on the Lena river to 
Yakoutsk. (The Lena is the largest river in Si- 
heria and flows into the Arctic Ocean). 


From Yakoutsk, Father John then had to travel 
to Ohotsk, a city in Eastern Siberia, on the shore 
of the Sea of Ohotsk. The distance between Yak- 
outsk and Ohotsk is one thousand versts, or about 
700 miles, and he covered all that distance with 
his family, on horseback. The road was a difficult 
one. First this little party would ride narrow trails 
through dense forests; then they would have to 
make their way over such marshy land that horses 
would sink up to their haunches ; at other times they 
would have to climb along a slope or a steep, rocky 
mountain and move along its slippery back covered 
with snow. Yet with God’s help Father John 
patiently overcame all these hardships. At last the 
travelers heard the dull roar of sea waves breaking 
against the high cliffs on the coast. The masts of 
vessels on the Ohotsk river gradually became vis- 
ible to them and then Ohotsk hitself. From Ohotsk 
to Unalaska Island, Father John made the voyage 
in a sailing vessel. On July 29, 1824, he safely ar- 
rived at the place of his appointment. 


Unalaska is one of the Aleutian Islands. These 
islands lie in the Pacific Ocean between Kamchat- 
ka and Alaska. Unalaska is about the largest island 
in the Aleutian group. It is 150 versts in length 
and more than fifty in width (somewhat over a 
hundred miles long, thirty-five wide). 


The climate on this island, as well as on the oth- 
ers, is damp and changeable. Cloudy weather with 
fogs and winds is the condition for the most part 
of the year, while clear and bright days are very 
rare, not more than fifty of them throughout the 


year. The summer here is not too warm, but in 
winter the frosts are sometimes so severe as to frost- 
bite a flying bird. 

Besides the Aleutian Islands there were others 
also which belonged to the parish of Father John; 
among them were the Fox, the Pribilov and other 
islands. 


The native inhabitants of all these islands are 
employed in hunting fur animals and fishing. They 
live in villages of earthen huts,’ which appear more 
like bear hunts than human habitations. During 
the day the interior of the hut obtains its light 
from a window in the roof, through which also the 
smoke escapes, but at night a fire burns in the cen- 
ter of the hut, which heats it also. 


The wealthy Aleuts have the walls of their huts 
covered with furs and skins; and since no furni- 
ture or seats are provided, they sit upon the floor. 
Their utensils they seldom wash, although they cook 
and wash their clothes in the same ones. Aleuts 
are unclean people. 


In appearance the Aleuts are homely and have 
poor features; they are of middle stature, but on 
first sight they appear to be very short, because of 
the fact that their knees are bent in consequence 
of their continual squatting on the floor or sitting 
in a baidarka (canoe). They walk with the points 
cf their feet turning in, while their heels spread 
outwards. It is impossible for a Russian to walk in 
the path made by an Aleut. 


These people are good and soft-hearted. In time 
of want (and during the winters a famine is noth- 
ing new with them) should any one of them be 
able to obtain some food, he will be sure to divide 
it among them all. They show much attention and 
love for their parents and elders. They are hardy 
and patient. It seems impossible to think of any 
hardship that an Aleut will not bear or of any sor- 
row that would make him melancholy. In time of 
want it is nothing extraordinary for him to live 
on water alone for three or four days. In sickness, 
when suffering the most excruciating pain, you 
will not hear him utter a ery or even a sigh. 


Up to the time of the arrival of Father John the 
Aleuts were in a wild state and in religious belief 
they were half idol worshippers. Father John 
found but one chapel in Unalaska on his arrival 
there and that was an old wooden one. His first 
job was to build a new chureh. Being himself a 
good carpenter and builder, he began teaching the 
ratives these handicrafts and as soon as they were 
sufficiently proficient, he commenced the building 
of the church. At that he took a lively interest per- 
sonal in the work and with his own hands he made 
the Holy Table and the ikonostasis, which he guild- 
ed. The church was dedicated in honor of the As- 


1 This was before the Russians had succeeded in obtaining 
the necessary materials for building, which are not provided 
py nature in the Alaskan Islands. 
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cension of the Lord. At the same time Father Ven- 
iaminov undertook a great and difficult task—the 
study: of the native languages. He desired to trans- 
late for the aborigines the Gospel and the Liturgy, 
arnd—as we shall see hereafter—he accomplished 
the undertaking. We call this work remarkable for 
the reason that he had to undergo the labor of in- 
venting the very alphabet itself, which these lan- 
euages never had. Studying the Aleutian language, 
Father John endeavored to acquaint himself with 
their traditions and customs in order to be under- 
stood better when preaching to them the Word of 
God. He could often be seen conversing with those 
who were converted before he came to the island 
and also the pagan natives about the true religion. 


He preached sermons to them adapted to their 
understanding; he explained the meaning of the 
different feasts, confession and holy communion, 
also repetating how necessary it is to attend church 
regularly. 

Eye-witnesses recall to memory the sermon that 
Father John preached on the Sunday of Cheese- 
Fare, on February 9, 1828, which also happened 
to be the day of St. Innocentius, the Wonder- 
Worker of Irkoutsk. The great multitude of listen- 
ers was impressed and moved to tears by the sin- 
cere words and the humility of this priest. First 
he explained the meaning of fast and showed the 
difference between the primitive Christians and 
those of today. ‘‘The Christians of old,’’ said Fath- 
er John Veniaminov, ‘‘with great joy looked for- 
ward to, and awaited the coming of Holy Lent, as 
they knew the power and benefit of Lent and they 
understood wherefore it was instituted—and they 
knew not only with their mind or by hearing but 
by the very sense of feeling (experience). But 
many of the Christians of today view with sorrow 
the approach of this fast period because they do 
not see and do not know, or do not care to know 
and see, the power and benefit of Lent.’’ Then he 
put the question: ‘‘ Why is it that Lent was insti- 
tuted and how can we fulfill the duties which it 
exacts of us?’’ Explaining this question, he con- 
tinued: ‘Our Orthodox Church follows the eustom 
of asking forgiveness on this day for the offenses 
done to one another as the time of the Great Lent 
is come during which we must beg forgiveness of 
the Heavenly Father. In fulfilling this holy prae- 
tice, I, your unworthy pastor, ask of you, my 
brethren, your forgiveness for everything with 
which I have sinned before you, whether by word, 
by deed, or in my life; may God by His grace for- 
give and have merey upon us all. I advise you also, 
brethren, to fulfill this duty now, and always to 
keep the practice hereafter. We should forgive and 
ask forgiveness sincerely and correctly and not in 
outward appearance, falsely. Moreover, the Holy 
Chureh—our Mother—advises and requests us 
and the duty of Christianity demands of us—to 
keep this Holy Lent, to cleanse our conscience from 
the stain of evil works by true repentence. And in 
this way, with a pure soul and heart, we shall go 


forward to meet the great day of the glorious Re- 
surrection.’’ 


It was not only with the sermons which he 
preached near his home that Father John served 
his charge. His parish was widely seattered, over 
several thousand miles; he had to sail from island 
to island, from one village to another. To these 
voyages Father Veniaminov gave a good part of 
the year. His patience and intrepidity while travel- 
ing are truly worthy of admiration. He suffered 
privations and risked danger sailing from island 
to island over the ocean waves in a little boat (bai- 
darka, an Aleutian canoe made of skin) so narrow 
that he had to outstretch his limbs and keep them 
so, as if they were bound together in swaddling 
clothes. Sometimes Father John was obliged to 
suffer hunger and cold, and again, being caught in 
a driving rain and wet to the bone, he would have 
‘0 lodge in a dirty and cold earthen hut. Arriving 
at a village of Aleuts, Father John performed Di- 
vine Services, if it was convenient, or simply gath- 
ered together the inhabitants, and taught them the 
Word of God, and advised them to receive baptism. 
But he never administered to them the Sacrament 
of Baptism until they had asked for it themselves. 


Having learned the Aleutian language, Father 
John invented an alphabet for it and little by little 
ccmmenced to translate for his people the sacred 
books. Thus he translated into the Aleutian 
language the catechism and the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. In order to teach the Aleuts how to read 
and write, he opened a school on the Island of 
Unalaska for boys and taught them himself. 


Father Veniaminov loved the Aleuts for their 
simple heartedness and diligence in hearing the 
Word of God; and the Aleuts also loved their pas- 
tor and were sincerely devoted to him for his good 
nature and for the kindness he showed them. ‘‘Of 
all the good qualities of the Aleuts,’’ Father John 
would say, ‘‘nothing gave me more pleasure and 
satisfied my heart more than the diligence they 
had for listening, or rather the thirst they had for 
hearing, the Word of God, and a most untiring 
preacher could become weary sooner than their 
diligence became lessened. Let us explain this by 
an example. On my arrival in a village, one and 
all, leaving their work and oceupations at my first 
call, at onee gathered to hear me preach and listen- 
ed with wonderful attention, not once allowing 
themselves to become restless or even to turn their 
eyes from me. The most tender mothers seemed at 
such moments to grow hardened if a child eried, 
and only those children were brought along who 
were able to understand. I acknowledge openly 
that during such conversations (or preaching) I 
experienced in fact the consolations of the Chris- 
tian Faith, those sweet and undeseribable touches 
of grace, and therefore I owe the Aleuts more 
thanks than they owe me for my work, and I will 
never forget them.”’ 
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On the Island of Unalaska, Father John at first 
l:ved with his family in an earthen hut, then in a 
small wooden house which he built with his own 
hands. The furniture and the clock on the wall 
were of his own make; in a word, when it was neces- 
sary he became carpenter, mechanic, watchmaker, 
and sometimes a maker of fishing nets The evep- 
ings Father John would spend in mechanical work 
or in teaching his own children to whom he was 
most kind. Not only his own children, but other 
children as well, he loved, and he could often be 
seen surrounded by them, explaining to them some 
lessons from Sacred History or the Gospel in his 
simple way, and with language easily understood. 
or at other times playing ball with them. He would 
hike with the children in the hills and, as a lover 


and observer of nature, he would share with them 
his knowledge. Besides such occupations, Father 
John with his children would make the candles for 
their church. 

In such constant labor and cares, Father John 
Veniaminov passed ten years on the Island of Un- 
alaska. During that time he converted to Chris- 
tienity al! the inhabitants of the island. The toil 
and noble undertakings of this good priest could 
not remain unnoticed on the part of the authorities 
and he was rewarded with a pectoral cross. Then 
he was transferred to the Port of New Archangel 
cr Sitka (on Baranov Isrand) that he might econ- 
vert another people—the Koloshians. 


(To be continued) 








What Shall we call Thee O Thou Full of Grace? 


By J. Zaux 


A translator who is turning foreign literature 
into English often finds that large a vocabulary as 
the English language possesses, it still lacks words 
to express a meaning that words may have in an- 
other tongue. Now and then he is hard put to find an 
exact English equivalent of some foreign word. In 
the Old Slavonic, the word ‘‘Sobornost’’ has such 
a wealth of meaning that it is almost impossible to 
translate it adequately, and most translators don’t 
attempt to. Those scholars who have translated 
parts of the services of the Orthodox Catholic 
Church have found a similar difficultv in render- 
ing into English the Greek word, ‘‘Theotokos.’’ 


According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the 
word ‘‘Theotokos’’ is made up of two parts: 
Theos, meaning God, and tokos, which means, bring- 
ing forth. This last comes from the stem, tek or tok 
of tikto, meaning to bear. The word Theotokos is 
rendered ‘‘Bogoroditsa’’ in old Slavonic, which is 
the equivalent of Deipara in Latin, and means 
‘*She-that-gave-birth-to-God.’’ The title Theotok- 
oS was given to the Blessed Virgin Mary by the 
third Ecumenical Council which was held at 
Ephesus in A.D. 431. The word was probably first 
used in English literature in 1874 in the writings 
of the Anglican Divine, Edward B. Pusey. 

Of the many attempts which have been made to 
translate the word Theotokos, most have ended in 
failure. And usually the resultant translation has 
sounded more foreign than the original word. The 
English convert to Orthodox Catholicism, George 


Y. Shann, translated it as ‘‘the God-bearing One.”’ 
Mr. W. J. Birkbeck relates in the English Chureh 
magazine The Guardian, Oct 19, 1915, that when 
the Anglican Archbishop Temple ran across this 
particular expression of Shann’s he ‘‘spoke in a 
disparaging and, indeed, in an almost vindicative 
manner’’ concerning it, saying, that ‘‘though it 
might perhaps have some meaning, it was certain- 
lv not English.’’ Isabel F. Hapgood (a Protestant) 
who translated and edited a well-known book of 
Orthodox Catholie Services, translated Theotokos 
as “‘the Birth-Giver of God,’’ and this abortive 
attempt has continued to plague Orthodox Cathol- 
te prayer books to this day. Other translators have 
used in place of Theotokos, ‘‘Mother of God,’’ be- 
ing influenced by the fact that this expression was 
already in use by other Church bodies. 


Most Orthodox Catholic scholars have decided 
that it is foolish to attempt to translate Thetokos 
and have taken the word directly into English. 
This method of simply transliterating the original 
word into English has had plenty of precedent, for 
most of the ecclesiastical terminology existing in 
English has been imported from foreign sourees at 
one time or another, either from Greek or Latin. 


Probably the first Orthodox Catholie translator 
49 use in his work the word ‘‘Theotokos’’ was the 
Very Rev. Archpriest Stephen G. Hatherly, an 
English convert who did much work for the Chureh 
in England. His book called ‘‘The Awce For the 
Lord’s Day, ete....’’ appeared in 1880, with the 
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sanction and blessing of Joachim IT, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. Hatherly’s translations are very 
literal and usually follow slavishly the grammatical 
structure of the Greek to such an extent that they 
are impractical for Chureh use, although very valu- 
able for purpose of comparison. Near the end of 
the nineteenth century, through the suggestion of 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Nicholas of Alaska, Professor 
Nicholas Orloff, of King’s College, London, em- 
barked on an extensive program of translation of 
the Churech’s Service books. He translated such 
useful books as the Oktoekhos, the Menaion, and 
the Horologion. Professor Orloff used Theotokos 
throughout his work. More recently, the convert, 
the Very Rev. Michael G. H. Gelsinger, Ph.D., has 
also been engaged for a number of years in trans- 
lating Orthodox Catholie Services. He also does not 
attempt to translate the word Theotokos. The word 
Theotokos is also used throughout the Anthologion 
published in 1938 by the Syrian Orthodox Arch- 
diocese. 


There are nevertheless some laity and clergy es- 
pecially among Russians, who are opposed to the 
word Theotokos in the Services in English. These 
people have no good arguments to use in their favor 
and are usually simply nationalists whose pride is 
hurt by the thought that anything Greek should 
be used in the Services. They forget that their 
own Slavonie Liturgy is merely a translation from 
the original Greek. Some of these people have even 
suggested that the Old Slavonie word ‘‘Bogorod- 
itsa’’ be used in English. However most people will 
agree that in translating, whether it be the Holy 
Seriptures or Church Services, it is always best to 
go to the souree. No scholar would translate from 
a translation when the original is at hand. This 
same principle applies to ecclesiastical terminology. 
Most of the technical words used in the Slavonie 
prayer books are derived from the Greek. Such 
words are ‘‘Tropar,’’ from the Greek ‘‘Tropay- 
ion,’’ and ‘‘Tkonostas’’ from the Greek ‘‘ Eikon- 
ostasion’’ and very many others. Thus a scholar 
would take the word ‘‘Theotokos’’ directly from 
the original Greek rather than utilizing the Slav- 
onic translation of it. as he would with all tech- 
nical words which have a Slavonic derivative. 


There are many benefits to be derived from using 
word ‘‘Theotokos’’ in English. One is that it will 
standardize much terminology in the Prayer books, 
for example: if ‘‘Theotokos’’ is used, the transla- 
tion of such a term as the Slavonie ‘‘ Bogorod- 
ichen’’ becames simple. Its English equivalent 
would be ‘‘Theotokion.’’ Miss Hapgood in her 
translation calls it the clumsy ‘‘ Hymn to the Birth- 
giver of God.’’ ‘The Theotokion of the Cross,’’ 
as Professor Orloff translated it or simply Stavro- 
Theotokion, the complete Greek expression. This is 
still quite an improvement over. ‘‘Cross-Hymn to 
the Birth-giver of God,’’ as Hapgood translated it. 
If ‘‘Theotokos’”’ is utilized much improvement will 
be wrought in the prayer books which are intended 
for children. Here a child is confronted with at 


> 


least four titles given for the ‘‘Theotokos,’’ and 
he is at a loss to know which is ecorreet. If all of 
these are substituted by the one word ‘*Theotokos’’ 
it will make things much simpler for all concerned. 


oer 


Because the word ‘‘Thetokos’’ has not been used 
very much in the vocabularies.of Orthodox Cathol- 
ics in America, some peculiar things have hap- 
































The Icon of the Protection 


of the All Holy Theotokos 


pened to names of churches. In Russia one would 
never find a Church named St. Mary’s, yet in this 
country there are a great many so named. The 
answer lies in the fact that Temples in honor of the 
Theotokos were permitted to be built only if de- 
dicated to one of Her twelve Feasts. Thus in Rus- 
sia a Church is ealled that of the Annunciation, of 
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the Nativity, or of the Repose of the Theotokos. In 
this country, the feast is usually not mentioned in 
the title of the Temple at all. It simply becomes 
St. Mary’s Church which is decidedly wrong. In 
this country there are Temples which are dedicated 
to the Intercession or Protection of the All-Holy 
Theotokos, and these are sometimes known by the 
incorrect title ‘‘Holy Virgin Protection Chureh,”’ 
a name which certainly does not translate: ‘‘7'ser- 
kov Pokrova Presvyatoi Bogoroditsi.’’ Not only 
will it be more correct to use ‘‘Theotokos’’ in 
Temple names, but it will also help keep in mind 
the Feast to which the Church is dedicated, provid- 
ing no one names a temple St. Theotokos! 

There are other good reasons why the word 
**Theotokos’’ should come more into use. One is 
that it will continually remind us of that great 


Christian truth: the Incarnation. By referring to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary as the All-Holy Theotokos 
we are constantly reminded that She was the in- 
strument by which God took on flesh and blood 
and became a true man, yet remained true God. In 
speaking of Her simply as the Virgin Mary or as 
St. Mary, this great Christian Dogma is left in the 
background, and She becomes magnified for Her 
own self only. 


The use of the term ‘‘Theotokos’’ will bring or- 
der out of chaos in the Prayer Books, accuracy in 
the titles of Orthodox Catholic Temples, and a 
higher regard for one of the greatest Christian 
dogmas. To disregard its importance and to scorn 
its use is to put stumbling blocks in the path of 
the adjustment of Orthodox Catholicism to Amer- 
ica and Western conditions and problems. 








The Orthodox Catholic Attitude on Cremation 


By The Rev. Fropor 8. KovatcnukK 


The problem of cremation is a comparatively 
new one. This question has usually appeared in 
countries where Orthodox Catholics are in the 
minority and consequently little has been said 
about.it by the Church. It arose in Russia during 
the time of the first revolutionary movement (1905- 
1906), but much importance was not attached to 
it. In the past war the Greek Medical Association 
requested the ecclesiastical authorities in Greece 
to allow cremation of members: of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Catholic Church for hygienic reasons and be- 
cause of scarcity of wood for coffins. Since only a 
few attempts have been actually made at the prac- 
tice of cremation, no formal Church decree have 
been issued against its usage. The idea, however, 
met some opposition in a few ecclesiastical journals. 


In recent times, the Serbian Church carried on a 
formidable opposition against an attempt to con- 
struct a crematory in Belgrade. The newspaper 
Politika (1929) carried a literary dispute on the 
subject between Kundgich, a well known Mason 
(Kundgich was president of the organization 
**Ogon’’ (Fire), which was organized for propa- 
gandizing the idea of cremation of bodies) and the 
professor of a Theological Faculty, the Most Rev. 
Bishop Simeon Stankovich. Bishop Simeon main- 
tained that the existing practice of burial of the 
dead was in accordance with ancient Church Tra- 
dition, wreheas popularization of eremation was 
an idea of the Masonic lodges. Kundgich tried to 


show that cremation was actually not contrary to 
Christian principles. The organization ‘‘Ogon,’’ in 
trying to sell the idea of a crematory to the peo- 
ple, wanted to put on a ‘‘Slava,’’ which is a cus- 
tom peculiar to the Serbs. His Holiness, the Pat- 
riarch of Serbia, showing his strong disapproval, 
forbade all Orthodox Catholic clergymen to take 
any part in the ‘‘Slava.”’ 


A Synod of Bishops convened in Karlovitz, Ser- 
bia, on Sept. 2, 1932 issued a statement as a result 
of an individual case of cremation: ‘‘ Principally 
the crémating of bodies of Orthodox Christians is 
forbidden in view of the fact that the custom is 
being introduced by atheists and enemies of the 
Church. In individual cases, the local diocesan 
bishop is to be consulted.’’ There is also evidence 
that the Orthodox Church of Greece opposed ere- 
mation, however, it is not known what the motives 
behind such actions were. 


Because the Orthodox Catholic Church as a 
whole has never made a stand on the problem of 
cremation, the question must be solved by reference 
to Church customs and Tradition. As is well known, 
not all the religious practices of the Church have 
been instituted by canonical decree. In Orthodoxy 
‘‘custom has the force of law,’’ as St. Basil onee 
stated (Canon 87). In his book, ‘‘On the Spirit,’’ 
St. Basil states, ‘‘I hold it apostolic to abide also 
by the unwritten traditions,’’ (Chapt. 29) and 
throughout his other writings we find that custom 
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and tradition are on the level with the ‘‘force of 
law.’’ 

Bishop Nikodim Milash, the canonist in inter- 
preting the 87th Canon of St. Basil, correctly 
stated that customs always had the same signific- 
ance as law, providing that the custom had a justi- 
fied length of existence and a Church basis. Fur- 
ther it may be stated that all the various customs 
which are ancient traditions are safeguarded by 
eanon law. (For example: I Ee. Council, Can. 7 
and 18; II Ee. Coun. Can. 2 and 7; III Ee. Coun., 
Canon 8; and Council of Trullo, Can. 39 and 102). 
Even in civil jurisprudence there is an unwritten 
code, but nowhere does an unwritten code have as 
great a significance as in Orthodoxy. The customs 
of the Chureh are a sign of faith and are preserved 
as a treasure of truth; to transgress upon them 
may lead to heresy. The Seventh Ecumenical Coun- 
ci] was convened specifically for refuting the claims 
of the iconoclasts who had developed into a great 
heresy because they refuted Holy Tradition. The 
Council decreed the reinstating of Holy relies to 
the churches. ‘‘Let relics of the Holy Martyrs be 
placed in such temples as have been consecrated 
without them, this with the accustomed prayers. 
But whoever shall consecrate a temple without 
these shall be deposed as a transgressor of the Tra- 
ditions of the Church.’’ It also ordered the rein- 
stating of various other customs which had been 
dispensed with by the iconoclasts, ‘‘holding there- 
by, to written and unwritten law-making.’’ By do- 
ing this, the Seventh Ecumenical Council refuted 
heresy, once and for all sanctioned Holy Tradition, 
and showed the correctness of following estab- 
lished Church customs. 


Let us trace the history of the custom of burial. 
The custom of burying the dead has been preserv- 
ed in the Church from the earliest times. It was 
the practice in the first days of the Church’s ex- 
istence and came into the Church of the New Cov- 
enant from usages of the Old Testament Church. 
In all periods of Hebrew and Semitic history in 
general, from the very beginning of patriarchal 
times the Hebrews buried their dead. To them the 
burning of bodies was repulsive, and according to 
the books of Genesis, Judges, Kings, and Chron- 
icles, all the patriarchs, priests, judges, and kings, 
as well as all the Israelites of lesser rank, were al- 
ways buried. Abraham said to the sons of Heth. 
“*give me a possession of a burying place with you, 
that I may bury my dead out of my sight’’ (Gen. 
23, 4). 

The New Testament does not contain a single 
example of cremation of the dead, and the early 
Christian Church followed the practice of the Sem- 
itic race and the personal example of her Divine 
Founder, who vouchsafed to be buried in a tomb. 
In times of intense persecutions many Christians 
risked their lives to recover the bodies of martyrs 
so that they could give them the holy rites of 
Christian burial. The custom of burial persisted 
among Christians even when they lived among peo- 


ple where cremation was the accepted practice, as 
in India. Thus, the sacredness of the Christian 
form of burial is indicated by examples from both 
Christ Our Lord, and from our Christian prede- 
cessors. 

In modern times for the most part, cremation is 
connected with circumstances that make of it a 
publie profession of irreligion and materialism. It 
is significant that it was the Freemasons, first ob- 
tained official recognition of this practice from 
various governments. They started their campaigns 
for this recognition in 1873 in Europe. 


The whole order of the Orthodox Catholic burial 
service is constructed around the faet that Chris- 
tians are placed in the earth in accordance with 
God’s judgement upon Adam, ‘‘for dust thou art 
and unto dust shalt thou return.’’ (Gen. 3:19). In 
the Stikhera of the Burial Service we sing, ‘‘Come 
ye. therefore, let us kiss him who was but lately 
with us; for he is committed to the grave; he is 
covered with a stone; he taketh up his abode in the 
gloom: he is interred among the dead.’’ The image 
of the dead one and his burial serves as an instrue- 
tion to all, for: ‘‘As we gaze on the dead who lieth 
before us, let us all accept this example of our last 
hour. For he vanisheth from the earth like the 
smoke; like a flower he is faded; like the grass he 
is cut down. Swathed in a coarse garment he is 
concealed in the earth. Draw nigh, ye descendants 
of Adam, let us gaze upon him who is laid low in 
the earth, made after our own image, all comeli- 
ness stripped off, disolved in the grave by deeay, 
by worms in darkness consumed, and hidden by 
earth.’’ The Stikhera speak of the decomposition 
of the body, calling upon us to pray for the de- 
parted and reminding us that ‘‘ vanity and corrup- 
tion, of a truth, are all illusions, the inglorious 
things of life. For all we shall pass away: all we 
shall die. For now they who were first alive are 
east down into the grave.”’ 


The complete disintegration of the body is the 
normal manifestation of sinful individuals; ‘‘all 
beauty is layed aside, destroyed in the grave by rot 
and worms.’’ But generally, Christians are called 
to a spiritual perfection in which even their bodies 
are blessed. And the remains of holy men and wo- 
men are sometimes preserved uncorrupted and con- 
tinue to be a source of grace. The promise of this 
is given to the faithful in the Gospel of St. John 
(1:12), ‘‘as many as received Him, He gave them 
power to be made, sons of God,’’ and St. Paul 
writes, ‘‘heirs indeed of God and, joint heirs with 
Christ (Romans 8:17). In reference to this, St. 
John Damascene wrote, certainly the saints are 
like gods, and also like masters and kings. God, 
kings and masters I call them, not because of their 
nature, but because they reigned supreme over 
passions. The God-like images, with which they 
were created they preserved uncorrupted.’’ He 
also adds the following from the Psalms (48:10), 
‘*The death of Saints is sooner a sleep, rather than 
death and shall still live unto the end. 
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Through the relics of saints miracles were per 
formed even in Old Testament times, as after the 
death of the Prophet Elisha. It is written that 
after death his body prophesied. In this life he 
did great wonders; and in death he wrought mir 
acles’’ (Eecles. 48:14-15). In Christian times, even 
to the present day, relics of saints and martyrs 
have been the source of inumerable signs of grace. 
Either they will disintegrate naturally according 
to the judgement passed upon Adam, or they will 
triumph over nature and be preserved whole and 
uncorrupted. If cremation were adopted unversal 
ly, bodies would perhaps be destroyed which had 
been destined to remain uncorrupted—we cannot 
be judges of their fate. The bodies in which right 
eous souls have lived will show no sign of disinteg 
ration for ‘‘the souls of the just are in the hand of 
God: and the torments of death shall not touch 
them’”’ Wisdom of Solomon 3:1 Therefore, when 
bodies are cremated a valuable sign of Grace is 
destroyed 

Furthermore there is a purely secular reason 
why cremation is not advisable. This is that it 
makes judicial exhumation impossible. Everyone 
knows how important these exhumations can be 
By them at times the guilty are convicted and the 
innocent saved. It is decidedly in the general in 
tcrest of society to preserve a benefit such as this 
When bodies are incinerated, legal medicine loses 
its meaning for it destroys all the toxie salts and 
causes the disappearance of other poisons such as 
arsenic and phosphorus Thus traces of crime could 
not be revealed. The few pounds of mineral re 
sidue which is left after the cremation of a corpse 
is of no use to justice and may perhaps even lead 
it astray at times. Thus science and moral teaching 
agree in the condemnation of cremation. 

The only proper form of burial for Orthodox 
Catholic Christians is clearly shown in the Order 
for the Burial of the Dead. Here the rubrics de- 
finitely state that after the Service the body is 
placed in the earth. ‘‘Then taking up the remains 
we go forth to the grave followed by all the peo 
ple and preceeded by the priest and the mortal 
the body is laid in the grave 
and the Bishop or the Priest, taking a shovelful of 
dust, streweth it cross-wise upon the remains, say- 
ing, ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s. and the fulness 
thereof: the round world, and they that dwell 
therein.’’ (Euchologion). 

In summary it can be said with authority, that 
to introduce cremation into the Church would 
contradict the teachings, customs, and traditions 
f the Church, all of which in Orthodox Catholic 
iam have the power of law. It may be safely said 


remains are buried 


that the practice of cremation has been most wener 
Tih need hs pagans and aleo by enemies the 


Christian Faith. If the practice of cremation were 


to be put into universal use, the Church of the 
future perhaps would be left without Holy Relies, 
a disaster indeed. Other reasons which should 
strengthen the Church’s opposition are those based 
on moral teaching and on the spirit of Christian 
charity. It is certainly unfitting that the human 
body, which at one time was the living temple of 
God and which was once hallowed so often by the 
Holy Sacraments, should at death undergo a treat- 
ment which filial piety, and conjugal and fraternal 
love seems to revolt against as utterly inhuman. 
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